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Views on 


ik public is shocked by the scan- 
dalous actions of some public officials 
who place private gain above the 
public good. Citizens have been led to ex- 
pect a high standard of integrity as a result 
of the improvement that has taken place in 
recent years at all levels of government. The 
disclosures of padded payrolls and dishon- 
esty threaten the prestige and reputation 
of public administration, but publicity given 
to specific instances of wrongdoing ob- 
viously does not justify widespread con- 
demnation of the public service. The great 
majority of public employees and officials 
are honest, efficient, and loyal. 

There is evidence in some places, as in 
Chicago for example, that citizens may be 
sufficiently aroused to take constructive ac- 
tion toward improving local organization, 
shortening the ballot, and extending the 
merit system. As for the officials, control, 
direction, and supervision are basic man- 
agement functions, and top management 
must be held responsible for their own 
conduct and for their subordinates as well. 
Every vestige of the patronage system should 
be eliminated, loyalty to the common good 
substituted for loyalty to a particular group, 
and better methods of recruiting and train- 
ing employees adopted. The general tone of 
a government is determined largely by the 
attitude and tone of the top officials. 

Administrative hearings are a good me- 
dium for improving relations with the pub- 
lic (p. 55). A medium-sized city, for ex- 
ample, recently inaugurated hearings, con- 
ducted by the public works director, for 


the News 


property owners before starting assessment 
proceedings for paving and sewer projects. 
City councils also can make good use of 
public hearings at budget time (p. 59). 

Annexation probably is the best way for 
most Cities to solve the fringe area problem; 
it is certainly better than to set up special 
districts. Also useful as a means of providing 
services are various types of intermunicipal 
arrangements. The central city in any area 
may well consider requiring the adoption of 
zoning controls for the fringe area as a con- 
dition for providing services (p. 50). 

Recently adopted techniques to improve 
the administration of city services include: 
providing in-service training at the adminis- 
trative level (p. 60), joint financing and 
operation of a sewage disposal system (p. 
61), reviewing the status of separate boards 
with a view to eliminating such agencies to 
achieve better integration (p. 62), simplify- 
ing bid bond procedures (p. 63), and adopt- 
ing an employee accident prevention pro- 
gram (p. 61). 

Significant news of the past month: the 
adoption by the Cincinnati city council of a 
policy on collective bargaining (p. 60), 
methods of serving arrest warrants on out- 
of-town traffic violators (p. 66), regulating 
the growth of outlying shopping centers (p. 
67), and use of a new method of selecting 
an administrative assistant (p. 65). 

An excellent summary of pending federal 
legislation of municipal interest, prepared 
by the American Municipal Association in 
the February issue of its American Municipal 
News, suggests appropriate city action. 
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How Cities Can Lick the Fringe Problem 


By BETTY TABLEMAN* 


Research Assistant, Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan 


An analysis of the fringe problem and an appraisal of several courses 
of action open to municipal officials. 


NCREASINGLY city officials are fur- 
rowing their brows over what is called 
‘the fringe problem.”” A phenomenon of 

recent population growth has been the 
mushrooming of settlements around the bor- 
ders of cities, developing as a functioning 
part of the urban complex, but quite distinct 
as political entities. In many instances these 
new urban fringe settlements have not incor- 
porated as separate cities; they simply re- 
main unorganized. 

This movement outward is a consequence 
of the mobility afforded by the automobile, 
cheap land out in the country, and lack of 
suitable building lots inside the city. For 
harassed city officials it has meant serious 
hazards across the boundary line if the fringe 
population has not organized itself to pro- 
vide adequate urban services. As population 
density increases, septic tanks become a 
health hazard; provision of water is a ma- 
jor problem. Fire protection is inadequate, 
policing sketchy. What building codes exist 
are not enforced; zoning generally is lacking. 

These problems do not remain local in- 
conveniences for the fringe residents. In- 
creasingly they haunt the city officials across 
the line. Poor sewage and water provisions 
constitute a health menace for the entire 
area. Conflagrations have little difficulty in 
crossing the legal boundary. And, it is not 
altogether unlikely that the city will fall heir 
to the poorly planned, haphazardly built 
fringe sections in future annexations. 

* Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Tableman, who has a 
master’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Michigan, is author of two publica- 
tions issued in 1951, one entitled Governmental Or- 


ganization in Metropolitan Areas, and the other entitled 
Paying for Public Schools in Michigan. 


The 1950 Census somewhat indicated the 
extent of the fringe problem. Today 10 per 
cent of the urban population of this coun- 
try—some 10 million persons—live in unin- 
corporated areas. In the 157 urbanized 
areas! of the country which center around 
cities of 50,000 or more population, roughly 
30 per cent of the population live outside the 
central city, either in incorporated suburbs 
or in the unincorporated urban fringe. In 
the urbanized areas in 12 states more than 
10 per cent of the population lives in the 
unincorporated fringe. In another 16 states 
between 5 and 9 per cent of the urbanized 
area population lives in the unincorporated 
fringe. Of all the regions the north central 
states seem to be the least concerned, per- 
centage wise, with the urban fringe problem. 

But the fringe problem may be as burden- 
some whether 2 per cent or 20 per cent live 
outside the city’s boundaries. The extent of 
the problem may vary, but the urgency re- 
mains the same. Nor is the fringe problem 
limited to large cities. In fact the fringe prob- 
lem is probably more acute for the small and 
medium-sized city. The megalopolis all too 
often is circled by incorporated suburbs; its 
city officials must cope not with lack of or- 


1 An urbanized area is defined by the Bureau of 
the Census as the central city or cities of 50,000 or 
more population as of 1940 plus all the nearby 
closely settled suburban territory or urban fringe. 
The urbanized area includes: (1) incorporated 
places with 2,500 persons, (2) smaller incorporated 
places and unincorporated areas with at least 500 
dwelling units per square mile, and (3) nonresiden- 
tial territory functionally related to the central city. 
In addition, outlying noncontiguous areas are in- 
cluded if they meet the residential density require- 
ments and if they lie within one and one-half miles 
of the central contiguous urban area, measured 
along the shortest connecting highway. 
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ganization on its boundaries but rather with 
coordination of the activities of many incor- 
porated units providing varying levels of 
service. 

What steps can be taken to clean up the 
fringe problem? Obviously, it would be 
better for all concerned if it never reached 
crisis proportions. Unfortunately rural gov- 
ernment is so weak that most areas have be- 
come urbanized before the township and 
county officials wake up sufficiently to take 
preventive measures. Once the population 
has settled, can these rural units of govern- 
ment take it upon themselves to provide the 
urban services necessary to 20th century liv- 
ing? Generally this has been the first line of 
attack. Volunteer fire departments are or- 
ganized, skeleton protective codes adopted. 
In a very few instances, townships have built 
water and sewage systems. 

In the larger metropolitan areas the ur- 
banized county has often been able to face 
up to the problems of its fringe occupants 
and to provide a relatively high standard of 
urban services. Perhaps the best example of 
this type of solution is Montgomery County, 
Maryland, outside Washington, D.C., where 
a county-manager government is providing 
many of the services normally expected from 
a city. In the Birmingham, Alabama, area, 
Jefferson County has been responsible for 
sewage disposal since 1901, serving not only 
the unincorporated areas but also all but 
two municipalities. Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, has cooperated with the city of Detroit 
to provide water to outlying areas; sewage 
disposal is handled partly through Detroit 
plants and partly through county-owned 
and operated facilities. 

In most areas, however, the county and 
township find themselves unable to cope 
with the rudiments of urban services. Bur- 
dened as they are, in the vast majority of 
areas, with an outmoded, headless structure, 
it is no wonder that it is beyond their powers 
to provide sewerage and water and police 
and fire protection for the unwelcome in- 
flux. 

In any case, action by counties is to be 
preferred to action by townships. This is be- 
Cause a township can deal with a problem, if 
at all, only in a restricted area, whereas a 


county covering many townships can more 
readily take into account the area-wide 
needs. 

Since the rural units of government gen- 
erally are unable to cope with the fringe 
problem, what can the city involved do? 
In essence, city officials have a choice of 
three courses of action: (1) annex the area; 
(2) promote provision of services by a new 
governmental unit; (3) serve the area under 
a contractual arrangement. Let us examine 
each of these three possibilities. 


ANNEXATION 

Ideally, a city’s annexation policy should 
always keep one step ahead of population 
growth. That is to say, at any one time the 
city’s boundaries should include enough 
of a greenbelt to accommodate foreseeable 
growth. Although this may not altogether 
prevent fringe development, it will forestall 
a great deal of peripheral building by pro- 
viding adequate expansion room. 

If a city has not annexed areas of possible 
growth before population moves in, then it 
is reduced to locking the door after the ur- 
banization has occurred. Annexation after 
the fringe has become a problem is a harsh 
decision since the city then falls heir to all 
the headaches of misdirected growth. It is, 
however, the most direct answer to the 
fringe problem. Once a city has annexed an 
area, past mistakes can be rectified and fu- 
ture ones prevented. If vacant area can be 
included in the annexation, so much the 
better. 

There is, however, a catch in annexation. 
In most states the process is so hedged 
around with restrictions and requirements of 
consent that it is all but impossible. In at 
least three states it does present a highly 
practicable solution. In Virginia, a judicial 
process is used whereby the proposed an- 
nexation is reviewed and a decision made by 
a three-member annexation court. Although 
Virginia cities have achieved considerable 
success under this method which is tied to 
city-county separation, at present a two-year 
moratorium has been declared in order to 
study the long-run implications of the proc- 
ess. In Texas and Missouri certain home 
rule cities may annex by ordinance of the 
city council or by vote of the city residents 
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on a charter amendment. Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and Kansas City have un- 
dertaken wholesale annexations under these 
provisions. 

Both the judicial process and the council 
ordinance or charter amendment method 
permit cities to grow without being blocked 
by hostile or misinformed voters in the fringe 
area. In most states, however, there must be 
popular approval of the annexation, not 
only in the city but—more important—in 
the area to be annexed. This requirement 
often effectively blocks any annexation at- 
tempts by the city. The only remedy here 
might be a carefully worked out program to 
“sell”? annexation to the fringe population, 
indicating the service advantages which they 
will receive in exchange for increased taxes. 

Unfortunately, in many instances an- 
nexation is out of the question—whether be- 
cause of fringe opposition or the city’s re- 
luctance to undertake the added burden. In 
such cases, city officials have no choice but 
to attack the problem indirectly. Often the 
simplest way out seems to be to encourage 
the formation of a new governmental unit. 
This could be either a new city or a special 
district. 

INCORPORATION 

At first blush, incorporation may seem 
like the most attractive solution to the fringe 
dwellers—particularly if there is antipathy 
to the city and annexation is viewed as a 
threat. Generally, however, fringe dwellers 
incorporate with reluctance because of the 
presumably higher tax burdens. Fringe in- 
corporations are often shotgun affairs, oc- 
curring because existing officials see a gain in 
the situation or because there seems no other 
way out of the service dilemma. ° 

There are, however, important draw 
backs to incorporation. In and of itself, in- 
corporation does not guarantee the fringe 
dweller adequate urban services since the 
necessary tax resources may be lacking. 
Residential areas by themselves cannot fi- 
nance an adequate level of services without 
revenue from industrial or commercial prop- 
erty or wealthy residents. For the official of 
the existing city, incorporation of the fringe 
area may hinder rather than help solution of 
the over-all areal problem. Although they 
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may have very little to say about it, incor- 
poration is certainly not a solution that 
should be advocated by the city officials. 


Tue SpectaL District 

When existing units of local government 
are either unable or unwilling to solve the 
service dilemma, it is exceedingly likely that 
formation of a special district will be advo- 
cated as the answer to the fringe problem. 
As an independent unit of local government 
created to fill a particular need, a special 
district has certain apparent advantages. It 
covers a specific area—the area needing 
service—and its boundaries do not have to 
conform in any way to those of existing gov- 
ernmental units. It has power to finance its 
operations from revenues secured from with- 
in the district and thus provides an easy way 
to circumvent constitutional debt and tax 
limits which may seriously hamper existing 
units. It has a distinct governing organiza- 
tion and thus does not disturb existing rela- 
tionships. 

Creation of a special district neither 
threatens the township nor does it change 
the balance of power in the city. It leaves 
existing political relationships untouched. 
Creation of a special district is politically 
feasible since it neatly bysteps vested loyal- 
ties. 

The special district, however, is an in- 
nocent-seeming solution fraught with very 
real dangers. Creation of a special district 
adds yet another layer to the already con- 
fused governmental picture confronting the 
average citizen. It seriously complicates the 
structure of local government. Political ir- 
responsibility tends to be one consequence of 
this complication. 

Although many special districts provide 
for popular control through election of of- 
ficers, actually the citizen cannot hope to be 
conversant with the affairs of all the units of 
government competing for his attention. 
Whatever the method of choosing officers, 
special districts as relatively minor units of 
government seldom receive the full glare of 
press publicity. Their activities soon slip 
from democratic control. 

Furthermore, and this should be of par- 
ticular concern to city officials, the special 
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district has a problem of coordination with 
other governmental units. It tends to dupli- 
cate already existing staff services. It does 
not view its function within the framework 
of all governmental functions. It may fail to 
mesh its activities with those of other operat- 
ing agencies affected by its actions. The spe- 
cial district is necessarily in competition 
with other governments for the available re- 
sources of an area, since creation of a sepa- 
rate governmental unit does not add to the 
capacity of an area to support services. 
When a revenue-producing function is given 
to a special district, the regular governmen- 
tal unit is thereby deprived of a possible 
source of funds. 

Thus, city officials should be exceedingly 
loath to encourage the formation of a special 
district.2 Whereas the special district is an 
easy immediate solution to the fringe prob- 
lem, in the long run it is likely to create more 
problems than it solves. Before yielding to 
the special district, city officials should care- 
fully consider provision of services by the 
city as a preferable solution to the fringe 
problem. 

SALE OF SERVICES 


Since the city is the economic core of the 
urban area, it is a logical and comparatively 
simple solution for it also to become the serv- 
ice core. Such a course of action has certain 
advantages by leaving the administration of 
a function in the hands of an existing central 
unit of government. At its best, sale of serv- 
ices by the central city provides better serv- 
ice than the numerous unincorporated and 
suburban areas could afford to furnish for 
themselves. It also eliminates duplication of 
equipment and prevents the waste of both 
natural resources and governmental funds. 

At its worst, neither the city nor the sub- 
urban areas will be benefited by that buyer- 


? If circumstances are such that there is no choice 
but the creation of a special district, then city of- 
ficials should try to see that the following safeguards 
are adopted: (1) that the special district covers as 
large an area as possible, preferably including the 
city as well as the fringe area; (2) that the directors 
of the special district are existing officials ex officio 
or are appointed by the legislative body or executive 
head of existing governmental units. In this way 
certain problems may be lessened in that an area- 
wide district can better cope with its assignment and 
a special district whose directors are tied in with ex- 
isting units is more likely to achieve coordination. 


seller relationship which leads to friction and 
conflict. Without careful cost records and 
adequate contractual safeguards, the city 
may find itself performing services for the 
fringe areas at the expense of its own tax- 
payers. On the other hand, the fringe areas 
may be left at the mercy of a capricious city. 
It is particularly unfortunate when the city 
does not take a regional viewpoint in its 
planning for future expansion since the de- 
pendent units are then left out on a limb and 
the city is not actually meeting the service 
problem. 

Sale of services as a solution has been 
severely criticized as merely delaying the in- 
evitable annexation process. Fringe dwellers 
who receive necessary services from the city 
have no incentive to become part of the city. 
This effect of contractual arrangements has 
been somewhat counterbalanced by charg- 
ing outside consumers at rates considerably 
higher than those paid by city residents. It 
can also be argued, of course, that in some 
urban areas annexation is not only not in- 
evitable but impossible. 

Utilities are most frequently handled on a 
contract basis. The practice is also widely 
followed in the case of such services as fire 
protection, police radio communication, and 
transportation. Sale of services is probably 
the solution most frequently used to meet the 
fringe problem. 

Although many cities have developed 
contractual arrangements for serving their 
incorporated suburbs and unincorporated 
fringe areas, perhaps the most carefully 
thought out “‘urban service policy” is that 
recently adopted by the city of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. Here the city decided that its 
primary goal was a sound metropolitan com- 
munity and that it was in the city’s best in- 
terest to service the fringe areas with water, 
sewerage, and fire protection. At the same 
time the city felt that fringe development 
should be orderly and controlled. 

Consequently Grand Rapids has utilized 
its willingness to provide services as a means 
of securing zoning and subdivision controls 
in the areas served. First, the city through its 
planning commission made a careful study 
of the existing land use of the entire metro- 
politan area and the probable future land 
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needs for the population growth anticipated 
in the next 20 to 30 years. Developable areas 
adjacent to areas which would have to be 
served in any case were carefully checked 
and their feasibility for development dis- 
cussed with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, mortgage and banking concerns, 
and the local governments involved. 

After this basic study, meetings were held 
with the governmental bodies of all the sur- 
rounding communities, under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Grand Rapids Develop- 
ment Association. As a consequence, agree- 
ment was achieved on a uniform declaration 
of policy. It covered the following points: 

1. A definite service line was established 
beyond which neither the city nor those 
townships having facilities would extend 
water or sewerage service. 

2. Beyond this line, uniform township 
zoning would require larger lots so as to fore- 
stall dense urban settlement. (The city sug- 
gested one-acre zoning outside the service 
area, but the townships decided to adopt a 
quarter-acre restriction.) 

3. Uniform subdivision regulation would 
require minimum lot areas per family, with 
the minimum varying according to whether 
the lot is provided with both, either, or 
neither water and sewerage service. 


4. All subdivision plats are to be sub- 
mitted to the “service committee” of the 
city of Grand Rapids prior to official ap- 
proval by other governmental units. 

There are several aspects to the Grand 
Rapids experience which are worth noting. 
Grand Rapids has considered the metropoli- 
tan fringe problem its problem, and it has 
undertaken to solve it in terms of the best in- 
terests of the area as a whole. The interests 
of the city and of the outlying sections were 
equally important in the determination of 
the urban service line. Nor has the service 
problem been solved in isolation; tied with 
zoning and subdivision control, the service 
arrangement should see to it that equally 
drastic problems do not arise on the periph- 
ery in future years. 

The fringe problem has been licked, not 
by the city alone, nor by the fringe alone, 
but with the cooperation of all the govern- 
mental units involved under the leadership 
of the city. In passing it is interesting to note 
that at one time Grand Rapids seriously con- 
sidered creation of a metropolitan special 
district. As it is, the Grand Rapids urban 
service policy is a significant development in 
the solution of the fringe problem, and one 
which other cities might well consider. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Institute of Planners—Baltimore, 
April 25-27, 1952. 

American Public Power Association—Seattle, 
April 29—May 1, 1952. 

American Water Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 4-9, 1952. 

United States Conference of Mayors—New 
York, May 15-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—Dal- 
las, May 21-23, 1952. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Bos- 
ton, June 15-19, 1952. 

American Library Association—New York, 
June 27-July 5, 1952. 


American Public Works Association—Los 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 
1952. 

National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29—October 3, 1952. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20—24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 
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The Conduct of Administrative Hearings 


By WINSTON W. CROUCH* 
Director, Bureau of Governmental Research, University of California, Los Angeles 


An analysis of the types of administrative hearings conducted by cities 
and suggestions for improving hearing procedures. 


DMINISTRATIVE hearings and ap- 
peals procedures have been sub- 
jects of interest in state and federal 

government for several years, but much less 
attention has been given them in local gov- 
ernment. Development of administrative 
programs for land use zoning, building per- 
mits, sanitation and industrial waste regula- 
tion, and civil service administration, how- 
ever, has produced fields of administrative 
action in which hearings and appeals form 
important phases. 

While informality is always a merit in 
local government, formality of procedure 
becomes exceedingly important where prop- 
erty or personal rights are concerned. Regu- 
lation and enforcement necessitate giving 
attention to the properness of formal pro- 
ceedings. Clearly defined and fairly con- 
ducted proceedings in the conduct of hear- 
ings provide a good method of selling activi- 
ties to the public and give a good vehicle for 
public relations. 

Larger local governments are likely to 
have somewhat more formal organization 
for the conduct of hearings because of the 
volume of transactions. At the same time 
they are more likely to have an opportunity 
to develop specialized positions for conduct- 
ing administrative hearings. Likewise, some 
local governments have entered more exten- 
sively into such regulatory programs as zon- 
ing and sanitation than others. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Crouch also is president of 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
which contracts to serve several cities and special 
districts in addition to the county. He is a member 
of the task force of the Commission for Reorganiza- 
tion of Los Angeles City Government. He has writ- 


ten extensively concerning local government in this 
country and abroad. 


NEED FOR HEARINGS 


American city councils concern them- 
selves a great portion of the time with ad- 
ministrative matters, hence the conduct of 
administrative hearings is a matter of some 
importance to council proceedings. Changes 
in zoning, undertaking a paving or sewer 
project, annexation of territory, are matters 
that come before city councils and in which 
the interested public should be given a hear- 
ing either before the council or before an ad- 
ministrative officer prior to final decision 
making. 

Administrative hearings are likely to be 
necessary where an administrative officer or 
a board is given authority by the charter or 
general law to (a) make and amend admin- 
istrative rules, (b) authorize limited varia- 
tions or substitutions from standards set 
forth in an ordinance, charter, or statute, 
(c) grant or withhold a permit to engage in 
a certain type of activity that has been regu- 
lated by law. Administrative hearings are 
necessary also where a series of personal 
rights have been recognized by law, as in the 
case of civil service. 

Among the types of loca] administrative 
processes that often involve administrative 
hearings are zoning variations and condi- 
tional use permits, licensing of certain types 
of businesses such as dance halls, private 
detective agencies, etc.; granting or with- 
holding building permits and the authoriza- 
tion of materials or methods not strictly 
within the terms of the building code. 

Some of the larger cities have now under- 
taken to protect their sewer systems from the 
corrosive effects of certain industrial wastes 
by requiring establishments to obtain an in- 
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dustrial waste permit. Such permits may be 
granted or withheld, depending upon the 
effectiveness of the plant’s treatment and dis- 
posal facilities. The air pollution control dis- 
trict in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
typifies a similar type of regulation and en- 
forcement procedure. All establishments 
where smoke, dust, or gases are projected 
into the atmosphere must have a permit to 
operate. Violation of the air pollution law 
may result in revoking the permit. Requests 
from manufacturing establishments for vari- 
ances, or demand from the enforcement staff 
that corrective or control equipment be in- 
stalled, must be reviewed by a hearing 
board. 

Two other types of control program de- 
veloped in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area in recent years involve requirements: 
(a) that all operators of trash and refuse 
dumps obtain permits and conform to cer- 
tain standards set by local ordinance, and 
(b) that operators of hog farms where city 
garbage is fed to hogs must obtain permits to 
operate. Both may involve public hearings 
before administrative bodies. 


Types OF HEARINGS 

For many years administrative hearings 
have been an integral part of civil service 
administration. This has been generally 
identified with hearings for disciplinary ac- 
tion, involving dismissal or demotion of em- 
ployees who have achieved a tenure status. 
The responsibility of a commission or board 
varies in these matters, depending upon local 
charters and laws, and hence the type of 
hearing procedure varies. Some commissions 
have full authority to reinstate an employee 
if charges are not substantiated, while other 
commissions have only authority to conduct 
a public hearing and to recommend an ac- 
tion but lack directive power. In some cities 
police and fire employees do not come before 
a general civil service commission but have 
a board of rights constituted from among 
uniformed personnel within the department. 

Administrative hearings in personnel ad- 
ministration, however, are no longer con- 
fined to disciplinary actions. Personnel ad- 
ministration in many jurisdictions attempts 
to restrict entrance into public employment, 
with a view to screening out the less quali- 
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fied. Such policies of necessity raise addi- 
tional instances in which individual citizens 
will appeal decisions of administrative of- 
ficers. Many local jurisdictions will not em- 
ploy a person who has been convicted of cer- 
tain offenses. Appeal procedures are now to 
be found wherein a person taking an exami- 
nation may appeal from the scoring of the 
examination, or an employee may appeal 
from the classification of his position or from 
the efficiency rating given by the depart- 
ment head. In some instances involuntary 
transfers may be appealed. 

More recently some local governments 
have established physical standards for en- 
trance into public employment and require 
a physical and medical examination con- 
ducted by a public medical officer. The Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
has established a medical review board com- 
posed of three physicians nominated by the 
local medical association, who review the 
medical records of all applicants rejected by 
the medical examiner. The board reports its 
findings and recommendations to the civil 
service commission which takes final action. 

Several distinctions should be made in 
administrative hearings for purposes of clar- 
ity. Some hearings, such as those involving 
the undertaking of a paving project, may 
have as their chief merit the creation of good 
public relations between the city adminis- 
tration and the public. Formality of proce- 
dure is not significant in this instance. So 
long as there is a showing of evidence, the 
administrator or board is probably legally 
justified in proceeding. 

Another type of hearing might be called 
the “‘internal’’ review procedure. The em- 
ployee appealing his efficiency rating or the 
classification of his position may not be de- 
fending a legal right in the sense that he may 
ultimately take the matter to court for re- 
view of administrative action. 

There probably is no necessity either for a 
full public hearing in such cases. Yet there 
are many reasons why a definite, well-under- 
stood review procedure should be established 
so that any suspicion of arbitrary action may 
be removed. At the same time the home 
builder who disagrees with the field inspec- 

tor or with the plan checker who refuses a 
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building permit probably should have some 
means of seeking review before higher au- 
thority. Neither the interests of justice nor of 
efficient administrative operation demand, 
however, that he be given a public hearing 
with formal rules of procedure controlling. 
An office conference with a chief inspector or 
department head may well meet both de- 
mands. 


SpEcIFIC PROCEDURES DESIRABLE 

Public hearings, conducted according to 
fairly specific procedures, are essential in a 
growing number of local administrative 
processes. Where rules that establish or af- 
fect rights are to be determined, forma] pro- 
cedures are required. Bar associations and 
others have been concerned over adminis- 
trative legislation for some time. 

The volume of administrative rules and 
regulations and the number of local agen- 
cies that now have some authority to issue 
rules make it necessary that local govern- 
ments put forth real effort to prevent abuses. 
Likewise, where an administrator or admin- 
istrative board acts in a semijudicial capac- 
ity, determining rights, and interpreting 
rules and regulations, there is an equal ne- 
cessity for giving careful attention to proce- 
dures. 

In both the quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial capacities, administrators are sub- 
ject to having their decisions scrutinized by 
the courts. Establishment of procedures and 
the creation of appeal machinery often ac- 
complish the twin purpose of strengthening 
public confidence in the administrative proc- 
ess and of reducing the number of times 
the administrator may be successfully chal- 
lenged in the courts. 

Proper notice. An essential of every public 
administrative hearing is proper notice. 
Where rules and regulations are to be en- 
acted or changed, this means notifying the 
public at large. In some instances specific 
legal requirements insist that notice be pub- 
lished either in newspapers of general cir- 
culation or in printed notices published at a 
specific number of places. Usually, though, 
posting of notices on public bulletin boards 
in the city hall suffices for administrative 
hearings that may interest the public at 
large. 
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Where specific individuals or groups of 
individuals have an interest in the proceed- 
ings, notice must be given them directly. In 
civil service disciplinary actions notice of the 
action must usually be given both orally and 
in writing, the latter being served either in 
person or by registered letter. The notice 
must state the charges and give notice of 
time and place for a hearing. Zoning hear- 
ings usually require that affected property 
owners be given individual notices in writ- 
ing of the time and place of the hearing. 
In more routine matters, where a full public 
hearing is not contemplated, notice may be 
accomplished by post card. 

How conducted. In quasi-judicial adminis- 
trative hearings, where a person is appealing 
from an adverse administrative ruling, the 
appellant is required to file notice of appeal 
within a specified time, often 10 days from 
the date of the original action or decision. A 
hearing date will be set thereafter by the 
hearing agency. 

An increasing emphasis upon formality in 
the semijudicial hearings has raised the ques- 
tion in some quarters as to who should ac- 
tually conduct the hearings. Planning boards 
and civil service commissions, composed of 
part-time citizen commissioners, have most 
often conducted the hearings in their fields. 
A city manager or a public works officer 
may conduct other hearings. Matters of evi- 
dence, proper examination, and so on, are 
special problems, however, that lie within 
the attorney’s field. Should the city attor- 
ney’s office conduct all hearings, or should 
the work be assigned to specialists? 

Certainly advice and counsel of the city 
attorney is needed in conducting hearings, 
but there is also an important question of 
knowledge of personnel matters, zoning, 
building materials and methods, with which 
the specialist in the law will not be familiar. 
The attorney should be in the position of 
advising the person conducting the hearing 
and may appropriately carry on much of the 
questioning to bring out pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Where the person appealing has an at- 
torney to present the evidence for his point 
of view, it becomes even more desirable that 
the city legal officer take part. The person 
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conducting the hearing, then, becomes part- 
ly a judge but chiefly a jury for the weighing 
of evidence and testimony and for determi- 
nation of the action to be taken within the 
framework of the rules and the charter or 
state law. 

The courts have pretty generally con- 
ceded that administrative hearings need not 
be as formal and as restrictive in matters of 
evidence as court proceedings. Much of 
what would be considered hearsay in court 
may properly be admitted before an ad- 
ministrative hearing. Administrative hear- 
ings, however, should be held as closely as 
possible to specific issues and to matters that 
clearly lie within the agency’s powers. There 
is no need for administrative hearings to be- 
come a sounding board for discussion of local 
government problems in general. 

Keeping records. Local administration has 
come very reluctantly to accept the idea 
that a record should be kept of hearings. 
Often it seems to be an added expense and 
something that adds to the paper work. In 
quasi-judicial hearings where decisions may 
be appealed to the courts, the keeping of a 
record of testimony and evidence is a neces- 
sity, unless the courts are to retry the whole 
matter and substitute their judgement en- 
tirely for that of the administrator. 

In other types of hearings, too, a com- 
plete record is important. It is useful in the 
orderly conduct of the hearing, it is helpful 
to those making a decision, and it may be 
equally helpful to higher administrators or 
to the city council in case the controversy 
continues. 

For many types of hearings that may not 
lead to court action, a sound recording has 
been found to be practical and helpful. It 
has many advantages: witnesses’ exact word- 
ing and vocal expressions are reproduced, 
staff time for recording a transcript is elimi- 
nated, and after an appropriate time the 
record may be cleared and the tape or wire 
used again. The courts, however, have been 
reluctant to accept recordings as a proper 
“record” of proceedings that may be ap- 
pealed to them. 

Decision in writing. Finally, decisions or 
findings of administrators made as result of a 
public hearing should be put in writing and 
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a copy be sent to the interested parties. Cer- 
tainly the public relations value of this can- 
not be overemphasized. Furthermore, in all 
proceedings that lead to some administra- 
tive action or to directions given to persons, 
a written record is very important lest the 
decision be nullified by misunderstanding 
and haziness a short while later. Last, but 
far from least, a written record helps the ad- 
ministrator in following a consistent policy. 
When changes of policy are to be made, they 
will then be made as result of decision, not 
from accident or faulty recollection of what 
has gone before. 

Appeal from decistons. In quasi-judicial ac- 
tions in larger governments, where there is 
sufficient volume of work to warrant it, es- 
tablishment of an administrative appeal 
board to review the decisions of an adminis- 
trator upon request quiets most of the objec- 
tions to this type of administrative decision 
making. One example of such an arrange- 
ment is found in the Los Angeles city system 
for handling zoning variances. A zoning ad- 
ministrator has been given authority by the 
charter to grant modifications, within cer- 
tain limits of discretion, which have been 
specified by the charter and by ordinance. 

The administrator holds regular public 
hearings upon receipt of applications for 
zone modifications made by owners of prop- 
erty parcels. Any person aggrieved by rul- 
ings of this administrator, or any officer or 
board of the city government, may appeal 
his findings and decisions to a board of zon- 
ing appeals. This board is composed of three 
persons appointed by the mayor for fixed, 
overlapping terms. Members of the board 
serve part time and are compensated on a 
per diem rate. An attorney and an architect 
have regularly been included in the board’s 
membership. Appeals to this board must be 
made within 10 days of the zoning adminis- 
trator’s decision, and the board must then 
set a date for hearing and notify interested 
parties. 

The board may not reverse or modify a 
decision regarding conditional use of Jand or 
a zone variance unless it has given notice of 
hearing to all owners of property within 300 
feet of the land parcel under consideration. 
Hearings must be public and decisions of the 
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board are made in writing. In the largest 
number of instances the administrator has 
been upheld. The procedure developed here 
has done much to establish public confidence 
in the administrative process. 


CONCLUSION 
In many phases of modern municipal ad- 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Movies, Open House 


A recent survey of public relations ac- 
tivities of 40 California cities, published in 
the February issue of Western City, shows 
that seven cities have made movies reporting 
municipal activities to citizens: Burbank, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Ocean- 
side, San Diego, and San Mateo. Cities that 
hold open houses for citizens include Ala- 
meda, Alhambra, Berkeley, Exeter, Glen- 
dale, Ontario, Pasadena, and Pomona. 


Budget Hearings 


In Montgomery County, Maryland, as 
many as 1,000 citizens attend hearings on 
the annual budget. Long before the hearing 
citizens are kept informed through news- 
paper articles, radio broadcasts, and budget 
meetings that the county budget is being 
prepared. Meetings are held regularly with 
interested groups in order that citizens may 
be fully informed on the methods of prepar- 
ing the budget and so that the county man- 
ager may get public reaction to the services 
and activities provided by the county. 

The budget is not made public until it is 
presented to the county council. The council 
then sets three public hearings to break the 
budget down into component parts largely 
on the basis of citizen interest in order to get 
the fullest possible public reaction. The 
weekly papers devote a large amount of 
space to the budget and so do the local radio 
Stations. Washington newspapers report 
budget highlights. Hearings are held in the 
circuit court room in the county courthouse 
and sometimes in the high school audi- 
torium., 
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ministration well defined and carefully ob- 
served hearing procedures can do much to 
put down the charge of arbitrariness in ac- 
tion. Hearings will strengthen public con- 
fidence in the fairness of administrative de- 
cisions affecting personal and property 
rights. 





The PTA groups have provided the larg- 
est attendance at hearings on the education 
section of the budget although there has 
been a surprisingly large turnout at hearings 
on the health, welfare, police, and public 
works sections. Generally more people talk 
for than against budget items; in fact there 
has been a tendency on the part of citizens at 
the hearings to advocate increases.—IRvVING 
G. McNayr, county manager. 


Special Leaflets 


Five cities have recently issued folders or 
leaflets to inform citizens on activities and 
finances. Janesville, Wisconsin, has issued an 
attractive two-color folder which summa- 
rizes highlights of 1951, contains pie charts 
showing where the city gets its money and 
where the tax dollar goes, summarizes the 
1952 budgets of the city and school board, 
and presents a section ‘““What To Expect In 
195z.”’ Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, has is- 
sued a folder which analyzes the tax bill, 
shows cost per month for various services, 
and contains an organization chart. Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, has mailed a special leaf- 
let to water consumers explaining fluorida- 
tion of the city water supply. Harper Woods, 
Michigan, enclosed with tax bills a leaflet 
giving estimated income and expenditures 
for 1952 and showing the distribution of the 
tax dollar. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the 
city comptroller has issued a four-page leaf- 
let, entitled Good News From Your City Hall, 
which shows the distribution of the tax dol- 
lar and contains pie charts on the 1952 
budget dollar. 
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Provides In-Service Training 
for Department Heads 


ES Moines, Iowa, is conducting a 16- 
week in-service training course in the 
techniques of municipal administration for 
34 principal city officials including most de- 
partment heads and their assistants. The 
group meets one night a week from 7:30 to 
9:30 p.m. in a conference room at Drake 
University. 

Discussion at three of the 16 sessions will 
be led by City Manager Leonard G. Howell, 
five sessions are panel discussions led by four 
or five city officials, and most of the remain- 
ing sessions are led by outside specialists in 
the fields of city management, personnel, 
finance, and planning. Discussion in the 
course follows closely the text, entitled Tech- 
nique of Municipal Administration, published 
by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. A copy of this text is furnished to each 
individual on a loan basis by the city. 

The purpose of this in-service training 
course is to define the job of management in 
municipal administration and to suggest 
techniques and practices that will help mu- 
nicipal officials in management positions to 
perform their duties more effectively. The 
cost of the course is underwritten by the city 
as an investment in more efficient govern- 
ment. Members of the group who attend at 
least three-fourths of the meetings and suc- 
cessfully pass an examination will receive a 
certificate from the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration conducted by the 
ICMA. 


City Adopts Policy on Collective 
Bargaining 

N CINCINNATI, Ohio, the city council 
recently adopted a resolution declaring a 
city wage policy which states in part: “‘It 
shall be the policy of the council through the 
city manager and his designated assistants to 
bargain collectively with city employees, 
their unions, or other authorized representa- 
tives on all matters pertaining to wages and 


working conditions before any final deter- 
mination is made by the city council.” 

Collective bargaining is defined in the 
resolution as the process by which city em- 
ployees and the city manager “shall make 
every effort to reach an agreement on all 
matters through negotiation. If an agree- 
ment cannot be reached, the representative 
of any group of city employees involved may 
request a fact-finding board to examine and 
report upon such factional question as may 
be in dispute for the purpose of guiding ne- 
gotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. This 
board shall be comprised of one member 
from the affected employees’ group, one 
member designated by the city council, and 
a third member to be selected by these first 
two members.” 

The resolution also sets forth the items 
upon which collective bargaining shall be 
based, such as cost-of-living data, improve- 
ment factors, national and local wage sur- 
veys, relationships among the salary rates of 
the various classes of city employment, com- 
parative salary data, and such other items or 
issues as may be introduced during meetings 
or conferences with city representatives, if at 
the time they are offered they are accepted 
as pertinent by both parties. 


Three Counties. Appoint Chief 
Administrative Officers 


HREE counties have recently provided 

for the appointment of chief administra- 
tive officers. In Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land), Ohio, the county board has created 
the position of county administrative officer 
who assists the board in the supervision and 
the control of budgeting and purchasing and 
with the operation of the departments of 
buildings, sanitary engineer, airport, veter- 
ans housing, and civil defense. He attends 
board meetings with the right to report or to 
discuss any matter; coordinates all county 
offices, departments, and boards; makes 
studies and recommendations regarding the 
transfer, addition, consolidation, or elimina- 
tion of property, equipment, machines, of- 
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fices, personnel, functions, and services; and 
makes studies and plans for the integration 
of services of a metropolitan nature. 

The Cuyahoga county board has ap- 
pointed to this position John F. Hehir who 
has been budget commissioner for the past 
10 years. Previously he was assistant budget 
commissioner for 10 years and from 1921 to 
1931 highway economist for the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. The cost of 
activities administered by Cuyahoga County 
has increased from $1,256,000 in 1930 to 
$13,475,000 in 1952. 

In Clark County (Las Vegas), Nevada 
(48,289), the county board recently created 
the position of county manager under a law 
passed by the legislature in 1951 applying to 
counties with populations of more than 
10,000 (three of the 17 Nevada counties). He 
will perform such administrative functions 
as may be required of him by the county 
board. The law requires that the person ap- 
pointed manager shall be a graduate of a 
four-year college or university with a degree 
in public or business administration and 
shall have at least four years responsible ex- 
perience in administrative management. 

In Elizabeth City County, Virginia, the 
county board recently adopted an ordinance 
defining the powers and duties of the county 
executive under authority of a 1950 act of 
the state legislature which provides that the 
county executive shall be responsible to the 
board for the “‘proper administration of all 
affairs of the county which the board has the 
authority to control.” The executive pre- 
pares the annual budget and makes recom- 
mendations to the board concerning all 
county affairs. 


Adopts Accident Prevention 
Program for Employees 


ICHMOND, Virginia, reduced the 
frequency rate of accidents by 50 

per cent in 1951 among refuse collection and 
street cleaning employees, and the severity 
of accidents (days lost per 1,000 days worked) 
was cut 33 per cent. This is mainly the re- 
sult of a comprehensive safety program 
adopted last September. Small operating 
committees, set up in the airport, harbor, 
buildings, and street sanitation divisions, 


meet monthly to investigate all accidents 
and to recommend corrective measures. 
These committees also investigate all near- 
accidents and hazardous conditions. 

A steering committee composed of the 
chiefs of the four divisions, the chairmen of 
the operating committees, and a member of 
the personnel department meets once a 
month to correlate the safety training activi- 
ties of the operating committees, to cooper- 
ate with the state department of labor and 
industry and the Richmond Safety Council, 
to pass on feasibility of proposed corrective 
measures where expense is involved, to study 
all lost-time injuries, and to set the general 
policies of the safety program. 

Steps taken to prevent accidents include: 
installing buzzers on trucks equipped with 
air brakes; keeping all boiler rooms in city 
buildings clean of trash and other debris; 
placing handrails on bulldozers used on 
landfills; installing proper signs to point out 
hazardous areas in the harbor; prohibiting 
street sanitation employees from riding on 
running boards of trucks; and instilling a 
better attitude on the part of all employees 
relative to accident prevention.—SuHER- 
woop L. REEDER, city manager, Richmond. 


Cities Build and Operate Joint 
Sewage Disposal System 

HE cities of Bristol, Tennessee, and 

Bristol, Virginia, each with a popula- 
tion of approximately 16,000, have cooper- 
ated in the joint construction of interceptor 
sewer lines and a sewage treatment plant. 
The cost of construction was $4,000,000, 
each city paying one-half of this amount by 
issuing 30-year revenue bonds which were 
sold at 2.24 per cent interest. Sewer service 
charges are based upon the amount of water 
used. 

For many years both cities discharged 
sewage into Beaver Creek which flows into 
the Holston River. Industrial waste alone 
had a pollution equivalent of nearly 100,000 
people. The new plant and two pumping 
stations are located in Tennessee three miles 
from the state line. The boundary line runs 
down the center of State Street which is the 
main business street for both cities. 
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The two cities worked together to obtain 
necessary legislation from the two state legis- 
latures and in June, 1950, entered into an 
agreement for financing the construction, 
operation, and management of the system. 
The intercepting sewers on each side of the 
state line are maintained by the respective 
cities, but the operation and maintenance of 
the disposal plant and pumping stations is 
controlled by Bristol, Tennessee, the annual 
operating budget being subject to approval 
by the city councils of both cities. The agree- 
ment provides that in case either of the cities 
is unable to carry out its duties the dispute 
must be submitted to arbitration.—RoBERT 
L. Morrison, city manager, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 


City Council Studies Elimination 

of Separate Boards 

N DES Moines, Iowa, the city council has 

recently received from the city manager 
a 40-page report which points out that if pre- 
vailing practice in council-manager cities is 
followed, 19 existing boards and commis- 
sions, some administrative and others ad- 
visory in nature, would be abolished. The 
elimination of several boards would require 
state action—library, park, health, water, 
auditorium, comfort stations, and assessors’ 
examining. Boards that could be eliminated 
by the council include those on traffic con- 
trol, playgrounds, smoke control, permit in- 
spection, theaters, civic art, city housing cor- 
poration, public dances, and the three ex- 
amining boards for electricians, plumbers, 
and power engineers. Boards that would be 
retained include those on planning, civil 
service, zoning appeals, building code ap- 
peals, and tax review. None of the boards 
retained would perform work of legislative 
or administrative nature. 

Information obtained from nearly half of 
the council-manager cities with populations 
of more than 50,000 showed that such cities 
have comparatively few boards and that 
their duties are chiefly advisory or to hear 
appeals. Generally they are appointed by 
the mayor or council. Des Moines put the 
council-manager plan in effect in April, 
1950, and the council desired a long-range 
review of the problem of making the council 
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responsible for policies on all local matters 
except schools which are under an elected 
board governing an area that is not coter- 
minous with the city. The report to the 
council pointed out that independent boards 
have led to dispersion or evasion of re- 
sponsibility and conflict in programs, and 
that integration and good management can 
best be achieved by eliminating administra- 
tive boards and placing the activities in regu- 
lar city departments headed by appointees 
of the city manager. 

The report to the council presents a de- 
tailed analysis of the organization setup and 
method of operation of each of the boards 
and commissions in Des Moines. It suggests 
as ultimate goals that: 

1. The planning and zoning commission 
would be retained but it would have no 
financial powers and the city manager would 
appoint all planning personnel. 

2. The present police and fire pension 
boards would be consolidated into one 
board. The city council by ordinance in- 
stead of the state law would determine the 
maximum benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership in the retirement system. 

3. The civil service commission would be 
an advisory agency to the manager and 
council and would be the final appeal agency 
on personnel matters except rates of com- 
pensation. The commission would have no 
powers with respect to examining and certi- 
fying applicants. 

4. The board of examiners and appeals 
(building code) would be made the final ap- 
peal body for the licensing of electricians, 
plumbers, and power engineers. The admin- 
istrative officials of the inspection services 
division would assume responsibility for 
conducting examinations and administering 
the inspection services with such outside ad- 
vice as they may seek. Neither the appeals 
board nor any other board would have 
power to review or pass upon administrative 
acts of the inspection services division; such 
complaints would go directly to the city 
manager. 

5. The present independent park board 
and playground board would be replaced 
with a joint advisory board in both fields. 
An advisory library board also would re- 
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place the present administrative board to 
provide the librarian, city manager, and 
city council with a cross-section of the com- 
munity’s thinking jon library questions. 

6. The housing jagency as an agent of the 
city with referente to veterans’ housing 
would be abolished or set up in an advisory 
capacity to the hdusing administrator. All 
obligations of the tity through its contract 
with the federal g@vernment would be the 
direct responsibility of the city manager and 
council. 

7. The present _ board, having prac- 
tically exclusive jujrisdiction over a major 
function, would be jout of step with central- 
ized administration and would be abolished. 

Certain professional groups maintain 
that specific local services will not receive 
the proper emphasis and support unless they 
are managed and controlled by independent 
administrative boards. The Des Moines sur- 
vey of 32 council-manager cities over 
50,000 did not reveal any facts to support 
this contention.—LrEonarp G. Howé.Lt, 
city manager, Des Moines. 


Inflation Affects City’s Finances, 
Plans for Future 


HE city council of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, is considering ways and means of 
financing cost increases of $2,822,000 or 
1952-53, which is 15 per cent more than the 
estimated expenditures for the current year. 
Chief factors are the increased cost of sup- 
plies and materials and pay increases result- 
ing from inflation, together with costs result- 
ing from the 1951 flood, and an increase of 
16 per cent in population and 37 per cent in 
area since 1940. City Manager L. P. Cook- 
ingham in a report to the council on January 
15 pointed out that present revenues may be 
expected to increase by a net amount of 
about $915,000 from such sources as real 
property assessments, traffic fines, utility 
taxes, and nonproperty tax sources because 
of the business trend. 

The manager also listed possible savings 
and reductions in present services, totaling a 
little over $500,000 for consideration by 
council. These included abolishing drivers 
for battalion fire chiefs, free legal aid, and city 
film censorship; closing the city hall on Sat- 


urdays; financing dirt street maintenance by 
special assessment; and reducing the recrea- 
tion program, social work, sewer cleaning, 
rodent control, and tree service. 

Possible new sources of revenue suggested 
for consideration by the council are an in- 
crease in the property tax rate, increased 
regulatory license fees, increase in city gas 
from one and one-half cents to 2 cents per 
gaHon, increase in occupational license tax 
on gross sales, increase of 1 cent in cigarette 
tax, and a city earnings tax of 1 per cent. 
It was estimated that this earnings tax would 
yield $8,000,000 a year, that between 20 and 
30 per cent of this amount would be paid by 
nonresidents who work in the city, and that 

‘he tax is adopted some existing fees and 
taacs could be discontinued. 

These facts about the city’s finances have 
been turned over to the Citizens Municipal 
Service Survey Committee of 27 members 
appointed by the mayor on recommenda- 
tion of the city manager. 


Cities Revise Bid Bond Procedures 
O ENCOURAGE competitive bidding 


for municipal business cities are stream- 
lining procedures for bid deposits required 
of sellers. Under bid deposit procedures, 
firms bidding for business must accompany 
their bid with a certified check, cash, or 
bond as a guarantee that they will accept the 
order or contract if awarded. Typical of the 
revised bid bond procedure recently effected 
by cities is that of Phoenix, Arizona. The 
city has discontinued the practice of requir- 
ing bid bonds on all bids over $500; gener- 
ally no bond or deposit is required on pur- 
chases of less than $5,000. 

A recent survey of 33 cities by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association showed 
that nine cities no longer require bidders to 
enclose deposits with bid quotations while 
seven other cities have raised the amount of 
purchase for which formal bids must be ob- 
tained. This latter action has been prompted 
in part by the fact that the rise in cost of ma- 
terials due to inflation makes bids necessary 
on smaller quantity orders. 

Cities that still require deposits with 
bids specify amounts ranging from $250 to 
$5,000, the size of the city having no bearing 
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on the amount. The amount ranges from 2 
to 3 per cent in five cities up to the total 
amount of the bid in one city. Cities that do 
not require bid deposits on purchases are 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Boise, Idaho; Dover, New Hamp- 
shire; Greenwood, Mississippi; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; University City, Missouri; 
Wheeling, West Virginia; and Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Two cities which have developed reason- 
able requirements on requiring bid deposits 
are Cincinnati and Milwaukee. In Ohio the 
state law requires that formal legally adver- 
tised bids for purchases of $1,000 or more be 
accompanied by a “‘sufficient bond or certi- 
fied check.”’ Cincinnati officials believe that 
a 10 per cent bond or certified check is suf- 
ficient surety but in some instances the 
amount is set at a fixed dollar value. Experi- 
ence shows that when a seller’s market pre- 
vails, and also on some noncompetitive 
items, bidders refuse to furnish security. The 
city’s action is then determined.on the basis 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


of need for the particular product and abil- 
ity to obtain it from other sources. 

In Milwaukee firms bidding for city busi- 
ness must fill out pre-qualification forms on 
which they list the type of business they are 
engaged in and the names of their officers. 
This form serves as an authorization to banks 
and other organizations to furnish financial 
and credit information to the city purchas- 
ing agent. In addition the prospective bidder 
must furnish a financial statement and refer- 
ences to agencies with which he has done 
business. 

For many purchases Milwaukee stipulates 
only a nominal deposit to assure that the city 
is dealing with a responsible firm, and the 
city purchasing agent may decide the 
amount of bid bond or may eliminate it en- 
tirely. This system has proved advantageous 
to the city in getting lower bids, especially 
when supplies and materials are scarce. No 
performance bonds are required for pur- 
chases up to $5,000 except on term agree- 
ments or when the city has had no previous 
experience with the contractor. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 











: Same . 

lem oo ee 2S be Se 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39=100 189.1 1-15 189.1 181.5 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.07 2-14 2.09 1.59 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’..... 100,000 pop. 73 Jan. 85 .90 oT .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 68.0 Jan. 62.0 87.0 62.0 130.0 
Construction Cost Index®... 1939=100 239.0 Nov. 239.3 224.2 230.5 239.3 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $2,127 Jan. $2,222 $2,068 $1,933 $2,843 
ee In millions $1,460 Jan. $1,521 $1,571 $1,501 $1,893 
Governmental®.......... In millions $ 667 Jan. $ 701 $ 497 $ 432 $ 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


8 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 

5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 

6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place” (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 





Selects Administrative Assistant 


ERNDALE, Michigan, recently held exami- 

nations for the position of administrative 
assistant to the city manager. Fifteen candidates 
passed the written test which consisted of ques- 
tions on administration, judgment, public rela- 
tions techniques, report writing, statistics, and re- 
search methods. This test took the applicants 
three hours to write; the top five candidates were 
selected to participate in a two-hour group oral 
examination which lasted about two hours. 
Members of the oral board included the city 
managers of Ferndale, Royal Oak, and Saginaw, 
Michigan, and a staff member of the Michigan 
Municipal League. A number of the 15 candi- 
dates had master’s degrees in public administra- 
tion and came from eight universities. The candi- 
date receiving the second highest score in both 
the written and oral tests was appointed to the 
Ferndale position. Most of the remaining 14 can- 
didates still are interested in obtaining adminis- 
trative assistant positions, and brief biographical 
sketches together with results of the Ferndale ex- 
amination and comments by members of the oral 
examining board are available to any city man- 
ager upon request to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted include: regulating blasting in Haver- 
ford and Newtown townships, Pennsylvania, 
where a permit is required to store explosives or 
to conduct blasting operations; prohibiting pin- 
ball machines in Buffalo, New York; zoning regu- 
lations and rules governing the procedure of zon- 
ing board of adjustment in Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania; requiring property owners to repair side- 
walks within 10 days after receiving notice from 
the city in Denver; adopting the national electric 
code in Saginaw, Michigan; requiring all trucks 
passing through the city to use certain streets in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Compiles 1951 City Finance Data 

The Governments Division of the United 
States Bureau of the Census has recently sent to 
the principal finance officers of cities over 25,000 
a questionnaire requesting data on city finances 
in 1951. The Census Bureau needs figures cover- 
ing all revenue, all expenditure, and all debt of 
the municipal governments it surveys. This infor- 
mation is promptly compiled and published for 


use by municipal officials and others. Most citie 
respond promptly to the requests of the Census 
Bureau because of the great value this informa- 
tion has for the officials of any given city in show- 
ing trends in city finances and as a basis for com- 
parison. City officials are requested by the Census 
Bureau not to delay reporting on their finances 
until city audits have been completed because 
auditing rarely results in changes which affect the 
basic financial data that the Bureau needs. 


More Cities Issue Annual Budgets 


Nine cities have published annual municipal 
budgets during the past month: Marshall and 
Slater, Missouri; Ashland, Eau Claire, and 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; Bangor, Maine; Long 
Beach, California; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
Wichita Falls, Texas. The Slater budget con- 
tains work program data, capital outlay and per- 
sonal service summaries, and comparisons with 
the current budget. The Eau Claire document 
contains charts showing comparisons with other 
cities, a special summary of positions budgeted, 
and many summary statements. The Bangor and 
Wichita Falls budgets follow the revenue and ex- 
penditure account system recommended by the 
National Committee on Governmental Account- 
ing. The Wichita Falls budget shows for each ac- 
tivity summary data by object, details of salaries 
and wages, a section on debt service, and ends 
with the classification of expenditures by char- 
acter and object. The Shorewood budget shows 
personnel costs in a separate schedule and con- 
tains a table showing trends over a ten-year pe- 
riod in tax rates, assessed values, revenues, and 
expenditures. 


News on City Finances 


Petersburg, Virginia, has increased its tax on 
gas, water, telephone, and electricity from 5 per 
cent to 8 per cent, which is added to utility bills. 
. .. Phoenix, Arizona, is installing the standard 
accounting classification recommended by the 
National Committee on Governmental Account- 
ing under which revenues are recorded by fund 
and source and expenditures are classified by ac- 
tivity, character, and object. . . . Austin, Texas, 
has published an attractive bond prospectus in 
requesting bids on a general obligation bond issue 
of $6,300,000 for a new fire station, schools, 
sewerage system, and street improvements... . 
Norfolk, Virginia, has published an appraisal 
manual for use by the city assessor as a guide in 
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the assessment of property for tax purposes. It 
contains pictures of typical residences and shows 
how to appraise various types of property... . 
Pendleton, Oregon, recently sold $100,000 of gen- 
eral obligation sewer revenue bonds at an effec- 
tive interest rate of 1.444 per cent... . Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has discontinued carrying 
motor vehicle liability insurance and is paying 
the equivalent of annual premiums into a fund to 
meet damage claims as they occur. . . . Ellens- 
burg, Washington, has centralized all purchases 
in the city manager’s office. A combined requisi- 
tion and quotation form is used by department 
heads. 


Employee Newsletters, Union Dues 

Hartford, Connecticut, has inaugurated a 
monthly newsletter, The Municipal Mirror, for em- 
ployees which is edited by the employees them- 
selves and mailed directly to their homes. Mar- 
shall, Missouri, has started a monthly newsletter 
for employees, entitled Your City News, the first is- 
sue of which consisted of four dittoed pages. In 
Arlington County, Virginia, the personnel de- 
partment has inaugurated a monthly newsletter 
for county employees. . . . At least 60 cities in 28 
states currently deduct union dues from the pay 
checks of some or all of their employees who are 
members of unions. A specific request of the indi- 
vidual employees generally is required. Among 
the larger cities making such deductions are 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, and Bos- 
ton. Cities which do not deduct union dues in- 
clude New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Bir- 
mingham. In Ohio a state supreme court decision 
prohibits cities from deducting dues. 


Parking Meters, Off-Street Parking 


Lincoln, Nebraska, has estimated it will save 
$6,000 to $9,000 a year in collecting parking 
meter revenues by putting the contents of individ- 
ual meter coin boxes into one large box for trans- 
portation to the treasurer’s office rather than car- 
rying separate boxes to the city hall. Philadelphia 
has installed nearly 5,000 parking meters and 
12,500 more have been ordered. The meter com- 
pany is responsible for servicing meters until they 
are paid for by the city. Four mechanics service 
2,360 meters now owned by the city, and the 
police department has found that one motorcycle 
policeman can patrol 400 meters... . Forty- 
three states now authorize their cities to establish 
off-street parking facilities, according to the 
Highway Research Board. Twenty-nine states 
permit the use of revenue bonds for parking facili- 
ties, while only 20 states allow cities to issue bonds 
backed by general fund revenue collections. 


[March 


Offers Administrative Training 


San Diego, California, is conducting two train- 
ing programs, one an administrative trainee pro- 
gram for qualified young college graduates and 
the other an intern program for selected under- 
graduates in the public administration program 
at San Diego State College. The entrance salary 
for the administrative trainee is $232 per month. 
Phoenix, Arizona, is offering a 12-month admin- 
istrative research internship in municipal admin- 
istration at $250 per month. Applicants must 
have completed required work for a master’s de- 
gree in public administration, business adminis- 
tration, industrial engineering, or similar courses. 
The Institute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, announces the availability of 
nine research assistantships in public administra- 
tion. The successful candidates will work on proj- 
ects at the Bureau of Government and the Michi- 
gan Municipal League. The stipend varies from 
$500 to $750. Applications must be filed by May 
i. At Wayne University in Detroit five Upson 
fellowships for graduate training in public admin- 
istration pay $1,800 to $2,250 plus tuition and 
fees. Further information may be secured from 
the Citizens Research Council, 810 Farwell 
Building, Detroit 26. 


Incentive Pay for Police 


Iowa City, Iowa, has adopted the policy of 
granting policemen extra pay for service on un- 
desirable shifts. Two per cent is added to the base 
pay for men on the 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. shift 
and 4 per cent to the pay of those serving on the 
11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m. shift. An advanced Red 
Cross certificate and monthly pistol target scores 
must be approved as a requisite for the top pay 
classification. Each patrolman also is required to 
attend a four-hour off-duty training course each 
week. Classes for the afternoon and night shifts 
are held in the early afternoon and for the day 
shift in the evening. Perfect attendance and the 
passing of monthly tests entitle each patrolman 
to $10 per month additional as training incentive 


pay. 
Check Up Nonresident Traffic Violators 


Phoenix, Arizona, has an arrangement with 
neighboring cities for serving arrest warrants on 
traffic violators. Notification is sent to the particu- 
lar city where the traffic violator lives and that 
city police department then issues a warrant to 
compel the driver’s appearance in court. Five 
eastern states have a similar reciprocity system. 
When a traffic violation occurs in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, or Penn- 
sylvania, a notification is sent immediately to the 
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motor vehicle administrator of the state in which 
the violator resides. If the offense is serious 
enough the home state can immediately suspend 
or revoke the driver’s license under the law set- 
ting up the reciprocal agreement. In Denver 
habitual traffic violators are being arrested 
through the cooperation of local police and state 
officials. Nonresidents are brought back to court 
in Denver on warrants issued by the state. When 
a motorist is given a ticket for a routine violation 
a copy of the ticket goes to the accident preven- 
tion bureau for checking on previous violations. 
If it is found, for example, that a motorist was 
driving under a revoked license, the state through 
the county district attorney’s office files court ac- 
tion immediately and the driver in this case faces 
a penalty of up to six months in jail and a maxi- 
mum fine of $500... .’The Department of De- 
fense issued a directive early in January (No. 
110.27-1), entitled Handling of Military Violators of 
Traffic Laws, which sets forth principles for the 
guidance of military personnel. 


Civil Defense Activities 

Sixty large American cities will play host to 
civil defense convoys during the first part of 1952. 
The project is sponsored by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Valley Forge Foun- 
dation. Half of the exhibits explain the threat 
which requires civil defense preparation and the 
other half indicate what individual cities can do 
to meet this threat and how civil defense services 
are organized to protect cities... . The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration contributes funds 
on a matching basis not to exceed 50 per cent for 
civil defense training and education projects. 
Cities are reimbursed on this basis for items al- 
ready acquired if payment by the city has been 
made since June 2, 1951. The FCDA has devel- 
oped specifications and standards on most items 
which state and local civil defense agencies will 
purchase with federal aid. ...In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the city’s civil defense department is 
holding training classes for block volunteer work- 
ers in fire, first aid, and police duties and more 
than 200 persons attending the first meeting. 
Such classes are under way in five of the city’s 13 
civil defense areas. The local transit company has 
donated civil defense advertising space in street 
cars and buses. The civil defense department also 
is sponsoring a series of television programs deal- 
ing with methods of survival under atomic at- 
tack. It consists of seven one-half hour television 
programs shown from 5:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. once 
a week. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, has recently pur- 
chased uniforms for 75 volunteer policemen in the 
civil defense program. The men furnish their own 
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equipment other than uniforms and so far have 
put in more than 6,000 hours of work assisting 
regular police patrol functions. 

Clawson, Michigan, is making a house-to-house 
civil defense survey carried out by the Woman’s 
Club. Information sought includes number of 
persons living in the house, number who could be 
accommodated there in case of need, type of heat- 
ing, and availability of a basement. Householders 
are being urged to volunteer for civil defense work 
as a part of the survey.... New York City 
schools will issue “‘dog tags” to all school children 
as a part of the civil defense program. Informa- 
tion on the nickel-silver alloy disks will include: 
school, borough, class, code number, teacher, 
pupil’s name, address, birth date and parents 
name. 


Regulate Shopping Center Districts 


Three cities have taken steps to regulate the 
growth of outlying shopping centers. In Niagara 
Falls, New York, a new zoning ordinance pro- 
vides for a special shopping center district to as- 
sure “the grouping of buildings on a parcel of 
land in such a manner as to constitute a har- 
monious, efficient and convenient retail shopping 
center.” In Valparaiso, Indiana, a new zoning 
ordinance provides for special community shop- 
ping centers that are designed as a single archi- 
tectural unit with appropriate landscape archi- 
tectural treatment of the entire unit area, and if 
at least twice the gross floor areas of all stores is 
provided for offstreet parking. In Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, a new zoning ordinance pro- 
vides for a neighborhood business zone. Service 
entrances and service yards can be located only 
in the rear and side yards of the neighborhood 
business. Such areas must be screened from ad- 
jacent residential properties either by a solid wall, 
a latticed fence or a compact screen of ever- 
greens. 


Discard Useless City Records 


In New York State the division of archives and 
history of the state education department is as- 
sisting cities in the disposition of valueless records. 
List of types of records which may be discarded 
have been prepared by the state and sent to local 
officials who, with the approval of the local gov- 
erning board, may discard various records pro- 
vided they have received the consent of the state 
commissioner of education. In Washington state 
a 1951 law provides that old city records may be 
destroyed when approved by the division of mu- 
nicipal corporations in the office of the state audi- 
tor if they are 10 years old or if they are photo- 
stated or microfilmed. 
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